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VOL. XVIII December 26, 1943 NO. 2 
BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 
CHRISTMAS 


Station “With St. Mary at the Crib’”’ 


This day is born to you a Savior (gospel). 

N this silent and holy Night the iniquity of the earth shall 
be banished and over us shall reign the Savior of the world. 
Behold, the Flower of the root of Jesse is about to open. The 
days of Mary are completed that she should bring forth her 
first-born Son. Lift up your heads, lo, your Redeemer is nigh! 

I bring you tidings of great joy, for this day is born to you 
2 Savior! This most holy Night will be filled with the brightness 
of the true Light. A young mother is giving birth to the King 
whose name is eternal. She has both a mother’s joy and a virgin’s 
honor. Not one has ever been, or shall ever be, like her. 

Glory to God in the highest, who so loved the world that 
He gave up His own Son. Let the heavens rejoice and let the 
earth exult before the face of the Lord, because He has come. 

The Savior is with us, to give Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and might cleanse to Himself a 
people acceptable, a pursuer of good works. Accept, O holy Child, 
our Christmas gift: our determination to live soberly, justly and 
godly in this world, looking for Thee, the blessed Hope. New- 
born Savior, receive our good will! 

Peace to men of good will! 

Station “With Saint Anastasia’’ 
A Light shall shine upon us this day (introit). 

Let us go over to Bethlehem, to the “house of Bread,’’ to our 
parish, and see this word that is come to pass, which the Lord 
has made known to us. And they came with haste and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the Infant lying in the manger, on the altar. 

We praise Thee, we adore Thee. We give Thee thanks, O 
Prince of peace and Father of the world to come. Lord, not by 
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the works of justice which we have done, but according to Thy 
mercy hast Thou saved us. Come, Lord Jesus, the throne of our 
heart is prepared. We welcome Thee, Light of light. Permeate our 
entire being. May Thy birthday newness overcome the oldness 
of our human nature. 

Rejoice, daughter of Sion, and shout for joy, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold thy King has come, Holy, and the Savior of 
the world. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God, for all the things that they had heard and seen. 

A Light has shone upon us this day, alleluia! 


Station ‘With St. Mary Major’’ 
All the ends of the earth have seen the 
Salvation of our God (communion). 

A Child is born to us, a Son is given to us! Come, sing unto 
the Lord a new canticle, for He has done wonderful things. The 
Word was made Flesh. We saw His glory, the glory of the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 

We magnify and adore Thee, King of peace. A sceptre of justice 
is the sceptre of Thy. kingdom. Thou hast loved justice and hated 
iniquity, therefore God, Thy God, has anointed Thee with the 
oil of gladness above Thy fellows. 

We are Thy royal members, a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood. A sanctified day has shone upon us! Come, ye nations, 
and adore the Lord, for this day a great Light has descended on 
the earth, on our altar, on our hearts. Alleluia! 

Remember, O Christian, thy dignity, thou hast been made a 
partaker of the divine nature. Do not return to thy former base- 
ness (St. Leo). 

Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty God, that as the Savior of 
the world, born on this day, is the author of our divine genera- 
tion, so He may Himself also be to us the giver of immortality. 

We have seen the Salvation of our God, alleluia! 


ST. STEPHEN: FIRST MARTYR 
Station “With St. Stephen on Monte Coelio’”’ 
“Yesterday we celebrated the birth in time of our eternal King; 
today we commemorate the glorious passion of His soldier. 
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MEDITATIONS 


Yesterday our King, clothed in the robe of flesh, came forth from 
the Virgin’s womb as from a palace to visit the world. Today 
His soldier, leaving the hut of his body, enters heaven in triumph. 
The One, without losing the eternal majesty of His Godhead, 
girded Himself with flesh as a servant and entered into the battle- 
field of this world; the other, laying aside the corruptible covering 
of the body, ascends to the celestial mansions to reign there for- 
ever. The One comes down, and is veiled by His birth; the other 
goes up as victor sealed with his blood. 

“As the One descends amid the jubilation of the angels, so 
the other ascends amid the stoning of the Jews. Yesterday the 
holy angels rejoiced and sang: ‘Glory to God in the highest’; 
today they joyfully receive Stephen into their company. Yesterday 
the Lord came forth from the Virgin’s womb; today His soldier 
leaves the prison of the body. Yesterday Christ for our sake was 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes; today He clothes Stephen with the 
robe of immortality. Yesterday a narrow manger held the new- 
born Christ; today the boundless heavens welcome the victorious 
Stephen. The Lord came down alone that He might raise up 
many; our King humbled Himself that He might exalt His 
soldiers. 


“Yet we should consider, brethren, with what arms Stephen 
was able to overcome the cruelty of the Jews that he merited so 
blessed a triumph. Now Stephen had no other weapon than that 
of charity, and this it was that enabled him to conquer on all 
sides, so as to deserve the crown which his name signifies. His 
love of God strengthened him against the cruelty of the Jews, 
his love of neighbor led him to pray even for them that stoned 
him. Through love he rebuked the wandering that they might 
amend their ways; through love he prayed for them that stoned 
him, that they might not suffer punishment. By the might of his 
charity he overcame his cruel persecutor Saul, and won for a 
companion in heaven the very man who had been his enemy on 
earth.”” So far the effulgent sermon of St. Fulgentius, bishop, in 
today’s second nocturn. We thank the holy bishop for having 
crowned with such precious jewels the protomartyr Stephen, the 
“crowned one.” 
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Yesterday the King and Bridegroom appeared on earth. Today 
His queenly Bride, the Church, through her first martyr, Stephen, 
leads an endless procession of white-robed martyrs to the throne 
of her royal Lord. From Him, the Crown of Martyrs, they 
received the palm of victory, to Him, their Conqueror, they now 
sing the new canticle of triumph. 

What a precious gift the first of martyrs places into the hand 
of his immortal King—his own gift and that of all his co-martyrs. 
Is he carrying also my spirit of martyrdom, my resignation in 
suffering, my submission to the divine will in the trials of life, my 
loyalty to Christ, his King and mine? 

Yesterday and today! Will Christ’s love of yesterday witness 
my love of today? 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE 


Thy throne, O God, is prepared (offertory). 


There is something very mysterious about this Sunday. It points to the 
immensity of the mystery of the Incarnation of Christ “who vouchsafed 
to become partaker of our humanity that we may be made partakers of 
His divinity.” He became the “Son of man,” that we might become “sons 
of God”! The birthlay of Christ is, indeed, the beginning of our divine 
birth. “Christus natus est nobis—Christ is born for us.” Let us not over- 
look the meaning of the word “nobis.” Venite, adoremus! 

This mystery occurred “while all things were in quiet silence, and the 
night was in the midst of her course” (introit). In the fulness of time, 
while the world was in quiet silence, “Thy almighty Word, O Lord, leapt 
down from heaven’s royal throne” to save His people from their sins. 

The “throne of Christ”! Father Parsch says that in the plan of redemp- 
tion Christ possesses six thrones: 

To the first throne today’s introit alludes. It is the throne upon which 
reigns the second Person of the most Holy Trinity, the Word of God, 
consubstantial with the Father, King everlasting, clothed with beauty and 
strength, by whom all things are made. It was on this throne that the 
work of redemption was decreed: that the Word offered Himself to the 
Father as Redeemer of the world. 

His second throne is the manger in Bethlehem. An armful of straw and 
a few swaddling clothes are mankind’s offerings to its saving King. Vol- 
untarily He selected this throne of poverty that He might bring to us 
the immense riches of heaven and change us into sons of God by adoption. 

His third throne, harder still than the second, is the cross, the “sign 
of contradiction.” This Child is set “for a sign that shall be contradicted” 
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MEDITATIONS 


(gospel). His whole life on earth tends towards this throne, because from 
its height He “will draw all things unto Himself.” 

His fourth throne is at the right hand of the Father where now He 
reigns in His glorified Humanity as the reward for His obedience to the 
Father even unto death. 

His fifth throne is on earth. It is the Altar on which He celebrates with 
great delight the divine Eucharist with the children of men, with His 
brethren, with us. From this throne He “purges away our vices and 
fulfills our just desires” (postcommunion). 

His sixth throne is our heart. In order to obtain this throne He wrapped 
Himself in our flesh, clothes Himself with the mystery of the Eucharist 
to feed us and to send His Spirit into our being, that we might be able 
to say together with Him, “Abba, Father.” 

This throne must “firmly be established and must not be moved” 
(offertory). On this throne must reign “the most beautiful one among 
the sons of men” (gradual)—the almighty Word, who leapt down from 
heaven’s royal throne while all things were in quiet silence. 

Our program of today is contained in the offertory: “Thy throne, O 
God, és prepared.” 


THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 


There is no other Name under heaven given 
to men, whereby we must be saved (epistle). 


The holy name of “‘Jesus’’ is God’s own choice. He decreed 
that His only-begotten Son should, in name and in deed, be 
““Jesus-Savior’”’ (collect). 

It was Gabriel's privilege to carry this sacred Name from heaven 
to earth and deliver it first to Mary. ‘““Thou shalt call His Name 
Jesus.’” Then to Joseph who, as legal father of the incarnate Word, 
had the right to confer it upon the Holy Child on the day of 
circumcision. ‘‘After eight days were accomplished that the Child 
should be circumcised, His Name was called Jesus, which was 
called by the Angel before He was conceived in the womb” (gos- 
pel). 

The Name of Jesus is a program, the program of His life and 
work as Savior of the world. It is the symbol of our redemption, 
“for there is no other Name under heaven given to men, whereby 
we must be saved.” 

Today this holy Name, and all that it embodies, is honored 
and adored by the Church. “In the Name of Jesus let every knee 
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bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, 
and let every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, clothed 
with the glory of God, the Father’ (introit) . 


“No voice can sing, no heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest Name, 
O Savior of mankind’ (hymn). 


“Whesoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
saved” (antiphon). With Mary and Joseph, with the martyrs of 
old, with the whole Church—triumphant, suffering, and militant 
—we call upon this most holy and glorious Name, today and 
always, and, please God, at the hour of our death. 


“Jesus! Our only joy be Thou, 

As Thou our prize wilt be, 

Jesus! Be Thou our glory now 

And through eternity. Amen” (hymn). 


Our loving participation in the eucharistic Sacrifice today will 
be the best and worthiest “‘calling upon the Name of Jesus.”’ 
Through Him, and with Him, and in Him we will make the 
great oblation to our God. 

“Almighty and eternal God, our Creator and Redeemer, gra- 
ciously regard our petitions, and deign to accept with a kind and 
favorable countenance the sacrifice of the saving Victim which we 
offer to Thy majesty, in honor of the Name of Thy Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that through the infusion cf Thy grace into 
us, we may have the joy to see our names written in heaven under 
the glorious Name of Jesus, as a pledge of eternal salvation” 
(postcommunion). 

Praise be to Jesus Christ! 


THE VIGIL OF THE EPIPHANY 
For they are dead that sought 
the life of the Child (gospel). 


These eleven words of the gospel are a terrible warning to the faith- 
less, but a message of consolation to the faithful. 

Herod of old is the symbol of all the enemies of Christ and His Church. 
For nineteen centuries Herods have endeavored to destroy, first Christ, 
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MEDITATIONS 


the Vine, and then Christ in His branches. The most unscrupulous, the 
most unholy means and ways have been invented by them to carry out 
their designs. By sword and pen, by deceit and slander, by clothing 
themselves as sheep ard by the offer of worldly honors they have sought 
to wipe out the name and fame of “the almighty Word that leapt down 
from heaven, from the royal throne” (introit) for the redemption and 
peace of men of good will. 


How frequently was it not necessary for the Mystic Christ to flee 
into the “Egypt” of the catacombs, into the “Egypt” of the desert, even 
into the “Egypt” of prison, famine and death! 


But “they are dead that sought the life of the Child.” “The gates of 
hell prevailed neither against Him nor against His Church.” Herods have 
persecuted, Herods have murdered, but persecuted and murdered only 
for the greater victory of Christ and His Church. And so it will remain 
until the “vigil” of time gives way to the great Epiphany when Christ 
will appear as King, clothed with beauty, vested with strength, and girded 
with power (gradual), to confound His enemies and to gather His elect; 
to reject forever those that rejected Him and to receive forever them that 
received Him. “I believe that He will come again with great power and 
majesty to judge the living and the dead” (Creed). 


“They have persecuted Me. They will also persecute you. But blessed 
are you when you suffer persecution for justice’ sake!” Let us not forget 
His word. “Heaven and earth shall pass, but My word shall not pass.” 


Today’s vigil is a preparation for the glorious Epiphany tomorrow. 
But it is a symbol also of our Christian life on earth. Is not our pilgrimage 
on earth a preparation for the resplendent manifestation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ on the day of days, for the endless triumph of the Vine with 
His fruitful branches? 


In the meantime let us not become infected by the spirit of the world. 
No man can serve two masters. We are indeed in the world but not of 
the world. The world will never be able to understand us. It will ridicule 
us, oppose us and hate us. We may have to go into the “Egypt” of tribula- 
tions and—God knows—into the land of death. But sufferings endured for 
God, for Christ, for the Church, are crowns of glory; and death the palm 
of victory. “Egypt” lasts but a while, “the promised land” forever! 


Tomorrow our King, “the Lord and Ruler,” will come. Faithful sub- 
jects need not be told to get ready for His coming. Their sense of honor 
and duty will direct them. Members of Christ, adorned with the sign of 
the King, forget not that “God hath sent His spirit into your hearts” 
(epistle), and that this spirit enables us to keep today’s vigil in watchful 
preparation for the most holy Epiphany tomorrow; but also to make our 
entire life on earth a vigil for the final Epiphany at the end of time. 

Watch and pray! 
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THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 
Station “With St. Peter’’ 


Behold, the world-Ruler, the Lord, is 
come, and in His hand is the king- 
dom and power and dominion (introit). 

The little Child whom Mary wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in the manger stands before us today in the splendor of 
His executive, legislative and judiciary power, as King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Venite adoremus! 

At Christmas, Jesus Christ, God, and Son of the eternal Father, 
appeared as a frail human being; today this frail human being 
manifests Himself as God and Lord whom the angels adore, and 
whose empire is forever. 

It is the feast of the ‘‘manifestation’’ of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ to the world. The purpose of this manifestation, of this 
Epiphany, is stated with force in the preface of the feast: ““When 
Thine only-begotten Son manifested Himself in the substance 
of our mortality, He restored us by the new light of His own 
immortality.” The Infant in the manger is eternal God, is the 
hope and salvation of the world, its Redeemer, its way, the only 
way, to the Father. Through Him ‘“‘the darkness which covered 
the earth and its peoples is dispelled and Gentiles walk in His 
light and kings in the brightness of His rising’’ (epistle). 

In His mercy, Christ Jesus, the Son of God, has manifested 
Himself also to me. I have seen His star, His Epiphany light, on 
the day of my baptism. The sacrament of t/lumination and regen- 
eration conducted me “into the house’ of the Church where I 
“found the Child with Mary His mother.” 

“O Jerusalem (O redeemed soul), thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” 

Alleluia! Eternal thanks to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
“Let all the earth worship Thee, and sing unto Thee, let them 
sing praises to Thy Name, O Lord” (antiphon at Matins). 

““O God, who by the guidance of a star didst on this day man- 
ifest Thine only-begotten Son to the Gentiles; mercifully grant 
that we, who now know Thee by faith, may also arrive at the 
vision of Thy glorious majesty’’ (collect). 
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MEDITATIONS 
FEAST OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


Jesus, Mary, Joseph! 

The Church takes us today to Nazareth, into the blessed home 
that witnessed the Incarnation of the eternal Word in Mary’s 
chaste womb. She shows us Jesus, Mary and Joseph, the Holy 
Family, the “‘blessed trinity’’ on earth, the first Catholic Church 
in which ‘“‘through Him and with Him and in Him’”’ all honor 
and glory was given to the Blessed Trinity above. ‘‘Blessed are 
they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord, they shall praise Thee 
forever and ever’’ (gradual). 

The gospel describes the life of the Holy Family, a life of 
prayer, love and obedience. In hcly fellowship the Three go to 
Jerusalem, to God’s Temple, to sacrifice to the Most High, singing 
in their hearts: ‘“‘One thing I have asked of the Lord, this will 
I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life’’ (gradual). This spirit of prayer and sacrifice 
they take back to their little home, preserve it until the day when 
they return to the Holy City to renew and deepen it. 

Furthermore, the gospel shows the holy love which unites Mary 
to Joseph and both to the divine Child. ‘“‘Behold Thy father and 
I were seeking Thee sorrowing.”’ A loving seeking of the Beloved! 
And how touching are the few but significant words: “And He 
was subject to them.”’ The Son of God subject, obedient to Mary 
and Joseph! 

The epistle portrays the virtues which reigned supreme in the 
first Christian home, where 


“The sun that greets the peaceful earth 
With golden light at each day’s birth 
Hath seen, since first his course he trod 
No happier home than this of God’’ (Vesper hymn). 


There is mercy, benignity, humility, modesty and patience. But 
above all these things, there is charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection. There the word of Christ dwells abundantly in all 
wisdom. There continuous thanks is given to God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. “How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of Hosts” (introit). 
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What a motive and pattern for everybody! ‘Truly to fathers 
of families, Joseph is a superlative model of paternal vigilance 
and care. In the most holy Virgin Mother of God, mothers may 
find an excellent example of love, modesty, submission of spirit 
and perfect faith. Whilst in Jesus, who was subject to His par- 
ents, the children of the family have a divine model of obedience 
which they can admire, reverence and imitate. .. . The rich may 
learn that virtue is to be more highly esteemed than wealth. La- 
borers, and all who are seriously straitened by their slender means 
of subsistence, will not lack reason for rejoicing rather than griev- 
ing at their lot. In common with the Holy Family, they have to 
work, and to provide for the daily wants of life’’ (2 Nocturn, 
Leo XIII). 

Lord help us “‘to order our lives after the example of the Holy 
Family, that with Jesus, Mary and Joseph we may obtain ever- 
lasting fellowship” (collect). 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


And His disciples believed in Him (gospel). 


This is not only the.second Sunday after Epiphany, it is indeed 
an Epiphany, a ‘“‘manifestation’’ Sunday. ‘“‘He manifested His 
glory and His disciples believed in Him’’ (gospel). He manifests, 
they believe. He entrusts Himself to them, they entrust themselves 
to Him. O admirabile commercium, O wondrous exchange! 

He is the Vine, they His branches. He pours the sap of His 
divine life into them; they believe in Him, live in Him, and bring 
forth fruit through Him. 

This mysterv at the wedding of Cana is the beginning of the 
great process of sanctification which Christ is desirous of accomp- 
lishing until the end of time, for He “‘is come that they may have 
life and may have it more abundantly” (John 10:10). 

The Savior’s work in the Church is a continuous ‘‘manifes- 
tation,’’ a continuous infusion into her of His light and life. He 
is the giving. she is the receiving factor. He, the divine Head, 
manifests Himself to her; she, His Body, believes in Him, that is, 
surrenders herself with increasing love and fidelity to Him. “I to 
my Beloved and my Beloved to me.” 
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In like manner He works in each one of His members, building 
up the work of sanctification, of transformation, so that the 
member may grow from a little child into Christ's fulness and 
be able to say: ‘‘I live, but now not I, Christ liveth in me.” 

Our Lord accomplishes this work by His helping grace, by His 
holy word, and especially by His healing and hallowing sacra- 
ments. 

At the very moment when disciples begin to believe in Him, 
when in humility and longing they open their hearts to Him, He 
will commence the work of sanctification, ‘“‘He will manifest His 
glory to them.”’ He will begin to change the “water” of their 
Adam-mortality into the precious ‘‘wine’’ of His own Christ- 
vitality. 

“Shout with joy to God, all the earth, sing ye a psalm to His 
Name; come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will tell you 
what great things the Lord hath done for my soul, alleluia” 
(offertory). 

Gladly, therefore, will we believe in Him, “serving the Lord, 
rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, instant in prayer, com- 
municating to the necessities of the saints, pursuing hospitality. 
Bless them that persecute us, bless and curse not. Rejoice with 
them that rejoice, weep with them that weep; being of one mind 
one towards another; not minding high things, but consenting to 
the humble’’ (epistle). 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 





In December, when the nights are long, rose unto us 
the Day of whom there is no setting. In winter, when 
all the world is gloomy, forth came the Fair One that 
cheered the world. In winter, that maketh the earth 
barren, God’s Fruit sprang up unto us; in the cold that 
bareth all the trees, a Shoot was green for us of the 
house of Jesse. In December, when the seed is hidden 
in the earth, there sprouted forth from the womb the 
Ear of Life-—ST. EPHREM, On the Nativity. 
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WORDS OF EVERLASTING LIFE (II) 


ET US now see how these liturgical experiences, described 
in the previous article, exert an influence upon our souls in 
the hours that follow the divine service, in other words, 
in our daily private life. It is the custom in Benedic- 
tine monasteries to observe silence after the Divine Office 

and to return quietly to one’s cell after leaving the church. This 
is done in order not to destroy the effects of the liturgy upon the 
souls of the monks. (It is certainly deplorable that our faithful 
are forced to meet a pagan and often immoral] world as soon as 
they have left the church after a liturgical service.) 


I hope the reader will not be shocked at the plain advice given 
by a fifteenth century abbot to his monks concerning the precious 
time that immediately follows the celebration of the Divine Office 
and holy Mass. Alluding to the fact that his monks were occupied 
with farm work, the abbot told them to observe the habits of 
the monastery cows. Cows do not worry during the night whether 
the grass they need for food the following day is growing or not. 
They take it for granted that if they go out to the meadows in 
the morning the grass will be there and that they can start eating 
right away. Arrived at their place of pasture, they leisurely put 
one foot before the other and seize with their mouths whatever 
appears before them. But every now and then they stop eating 
and lie down on the ground, looking as contented as only cows 
can look. Then they become active in a rather strange way: they 
begin to chew their cud, i. e., the grass eaten by them some time 
before. They chew and chew, and it is easy to see that they are 
now actually digesting their healthy nourishment. 


“‘Let us do the same in our monastic life,’’ says the abbot. 
“While we were sleeping the spiritual food for our souls grew in 
our breviary and missal. When we begin our day with the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office and the celebration of a Missa Cantata, 
we must eat and drink heartily whatever is offered our souls during 
the religious services. In other words we fill our minds and 
hearts with many holy ideas and impulses.” 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


Ther. comes the moment when the liturgical services are over. 
What are the monks to do now? The abbot tells them that each 
one may go to a place where he will feel at ease and comfortable, 
be it in the choir stalls or in a quiet corner of the church, in the 
cloister and the cloister garden, or in his own cell. There he may 
kneel, stand, or sit and begin to chew in a spiritual way the 
thoughts and impressions he retains from the liturgy. The Holy 
Ghost will see to it that just those things come to his mind which 
will be especially useful for him that day. It is not necessary that 
he end his spiritual chewing each time by making a good reso- 
lution; often it is enough that his soul has come in contact with 
divine, supernatural things. To use a comparison other than that 
of the abbot, such an intense gazing upon heavenly things pro- 
duces its own peculiar purification or “‘catharsis’”’ of the soul, just 
as to gaze intently upon a beautiful statue means to purify there- 
by our artistic taste. The good resolution remains, so to speak, in 
our subconsciousness. Only at the right moment later will it 
cross the threshold of our conscience and cause us to act correctly. 


Is not this abbot’s advice very instructive? Did he not under- 
stand the nature of the liturgy thoroughly? The vocal sounds, 
the holy names, the typical comprehensive words, the dialogues 
with our Lord, the teachings of the Fathers, the Creed, all can be 
chewed like a cud during the hours that follow the Divine Office, 
according to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Even the chant 
melodies and the organ music may repeat their inspiring resonances 
in our souls. Is it not marvelous to reflect, for instance, upon the 
introit of Pentecost, “Spiritus Domini replevit orbem terrarum,”’ 
or the gradual-alleluia of that feast, and to think at the same 
time of Delphi in ancient Greece where those melodies were sung 
formerly in honor of Apollo, the god of light and love? What a 
magnificent ascent from Apollo, an imaginary god and a very dis- 
appointing symbol of light and love, to the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, who is the divine bond of love between the 
Father and the Eternal Son and who dwells also in our hearts! 


But we can go further and say that the liturgy communicates 
its enthusiastic, contemplative character to its true participants not 
only during this period of devout aspirations that immediately 
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follows a religious service’ but all day long as well. Especially is 
this true at the time of spiritual reading, which takes the place of 
the so-called ‘‘Considerations” in the most widely known method 
of meditating in our days, presupposing of course that the con- 
tents of this reading are in harmony with the Spirit that breathes 
in the liturgy. But this will always be the case if we read holy 
Scripture or the Fathers of the Church. There are certainly other 
books also, by modern writers, that can be of great assistance, 
although most of these latter deal only with the Legomena or 
Teaching of the Lord and not with the other parts of the Divine 
Office. 

Since I am not allowed to be too diffuse here, I will limit my- 
self, in conclusion, to pointing out a very few features of liturgi- 
cal piety. First of all, since it takes its origin from words, visible 
symbols, and ritual actions, it affects the totality of our human 
nature, not our intellect and will alone. It employs our heart 
and senses likewise in so far as they make it possible for us to 
take part in the words, actions and use of sacred objects belong- 
ing to the Church’s cult. It is “totalitarian” in the true sense of 
the word and prevents us from becoming narrow-minded intel- 
lectualists, voluntarists, or sentimentalists. It induces us to sur- 
render ourselves to God completely in every phase of our life and 
therefore not only in direct prayers, in the reception of the sacra- 
ments. and in the practice of special virtues. No, all the oscillations 
in the rhythm of our total existence are directed Godwards. Sec- 
ondly, it reminds us constantly that we have to be active not 
only ‘for’ God but above all ‘‘through’’ God. (Per ipsum et cum 
ipso et in ipso.) A good deal of secret self-love sometimes lies 
hidden behind the motto “All for God.’’ True religiosity is de- 
termined not only by its last end but also by the source, i. e., the 
divine life which we are given in holy Mass and the sacraments. 
In the third place, it keeps us in constant union with all the mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ and especially with the Catho- 
lic priesthood to whom the celebration of the liturgy is directly 





In Benedictine abbeys such liturgical services are celebrated at least four times 
a day. No wonder that there is a certain contemplative atmosphere reigning in 
the whole house. It would however be a mistake to believe that the salutary 
effects of liturgical spirituality can only be experienced inside a monastery. 
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WORDS OF LIFE 


entrusted. Finally, it confers a delicate style upon our inner spirit- 
ual life. Since God Himself is infinite beauty and the origin of 
the beauty of the cosmos, should we not approach Him in a beau- 
tiful manner as well as in a good and true one? 

To sum up. If our personal, religious life is inspired by the 
liturgy, it will ascend from complicated forms of prayer and asceti- 
cism to a sublime simplicity. Why? Because it then revolves around 
those fundamental typical concepts of which we have written 
above. Their number is small but they are filled with tremendous 
treasures of dogmatic truths which we perceive “per modum 
unius,”’ i. e., as an integrated whole. The activity of our imagi- 
nation, for instance, will be reduced to a minimum, and instead 
of many -virtuous motives, the single one of divine charity will 
regulate all our actions. Our private prayer will become more and 
more an uninterrupted, loving, and intuitive attention to God that 
is accompanied by spantaneous, peaceful aspirations and the de- 
sire to be united with Christ. Words like: Kyrie eletson, Alleluia, 
Gloria tibi Domine, Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Gratias agimus tibi 
propter magnam gloriam tuam, Te decet laus, te decet hymnus, 
etc., will be found suitable forms for the contemplative ascent of 
our hearts to God. 

Herewith we bring to a close these preliminary reflections on 
liturgical words, although a much fuller development would have 
been desirable. We promise, however, to continue this train of 
thought and to explain in greater detail some of the typical ex- 
pressions of the liturgy in future issues of ORATE FRATRES. 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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PARTAKERS OF HIS DIVINITY 


HRISTMASTIDE, when we joyously commemorate 
the Incarnation of our Lord, is a most fitting time to 
ponder over one of the finest prayers in the ordinary 
of the Mass, that said by the priest when he blesses 
the water to be mingled with the wire. 

In the revised English version this prayer runs: 

O God, who hast established the nature of man in wondrous dignity 
and even more wondrously hast renewed it, grant that through the 
mystery of this water and wine, we may be made partakers of His 
Divinity, who has deigned to become partaker of our humanity, 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son. our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
in the union of the Holy Ghost world without end. Amen. 

Originally, this prayer was a collect in the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary for Christmas. The words “through the mystery of this 
water and wine” were added later. As it stands today, the prayer 
was probably used in the offertory as early as the ninth century, 
though it did not become obligatory for use in the Roman Rite 
till 1570. : 

The practice of adding water to the wine used in the Mass is 
as old as Christianity itself. Christ did so, since in His day wine 
was never taken without adding some water. We find the prac- 
tice referred to in the earliest accounts of the Mass. Thus Justine 
Martyr remarks, ‘“Then to him who presides over the assembly 
of brothers are brought bread and a cup of water and wine 
mingled” (First Apology, 67, 7). 

To this day, all rites except that of the Armenians still mix 
water with the wine to be consecrated. St. Cyril even goes so far 
2s to all but deny the validity of pure wine! 


Most of the symbolic meanings given to this mingling of 
water and wine are in some way included in the decree of the 
Council of Trent, as follows: 


The holy synod notices that it has been enjoined by the Church on 
priests to mix water with the wine that is to be offered in the chalice; 
as well because it is believed that Christ the Lord did this, as also 
because from His side there came out blood and water; the memory 
of which mystery is renewed by this commixture; and, whereas in 
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PARTAKERS OF DIVINITY 


the Apocalypse cf blessed John the peoples are called waters, the 
union of that faithful people with Christ their head is hereby repre- 
sented (Sess. 22, c. 7). 
The reference to the Apocalypse is interesting. The angel, in 
explaining John’s vision, says that “the waters that thou sawest 
. are peoples and nations and tongues” (Apoc. 17:15f.). 


Again, this mingling of water and wine is thought to refer to 
a sacred exchange, or barter: our Lord assumed our human nature 
in order to make it partaker of the divine nature. The mingling 
is the symbol, then, of our sharing in the nature of God. Man is 
the water, Christ is the wine. That would be a good reason why 
the water is blessed, but not the wine. Thus should our human 
nature ‘‘disappear’’ in the divine nature of Christ, and in it become 
divine. The effect of the sacrificial banquet and even the whole 
reason for the redemption—the transfiguration of man’s nature— 
is here symbolized. 

Some understand the mixture as a type of the two natures, 
divine and human, in Christ. These two natures are joined in a 
most unique and intimate way in the hypostatic union. As the 
water, when mingled with the wine, loses its identity, so the hu- 
man nature of Christ, when joined to the divine nature of the 
Second Person of the most blessed Trinity, loses (or never attains 
to) its own proper personality. The union is in persona, and we 
have the mystery of one Divine Person in two natures, human 
and divine. 

The Byzantine Liturgy, in a very realistic way (almost too 
realistic for the Church of the West), takes the water to sym- 
bolize the water which flowed from our Savior’s opened side. 
When the objata are being prepared at the beginning of the Mass, 
the priest takes a small lance and pierces the bread with it. While 
he is doing this, the deacon is pouring water and wine into the 
chalice, and these words are said: ‘“‘One of the soldiers opened His 
side with a lance, and immediately there came out blood and 
water. And he who saw it has borne witness, and his witness is 
true’ (John 19:34f.). 


For all this, the symbolic meaning of this action as indicated 
in the prayer itself seems to be the most obvious one. God “‘estab- 
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lished the nature of man in wondrous dignity’’ before the fall of 
Adam. This can be taken in two serses—either without sanctify- 
ing grace, or with it. If we mean without it, then we are thinking 
of man in the state of pure nature, in which he probably never 
existed. If we mean with sanctifying grace, then we are speaking 
of our first parents as they were before the fall. 


No better words than those of Shakespeare’s Hamlet can be 
found to describe this state of the human race. ““What a piece of 
work is man! How noble in reason, how infinite in faculty! In 
form, in moving, now express and admirable! In action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like a god!” (Act II, Scene 2). 

Man is the king, the head, the crown of all material creation. 
All other creatures are under his dominion. He has conquered, and 
he rules them all—because he has intellect and will, which no 
other creature of earth possesses. The power to think and the 
power to will are what make a man supreme over nature. These 
two powers, too, are what give man his first likeness to God. Man 
is like God because he can think—he has an intellect, though it 
is but a shadow of the divine intellect; and because he can will— 
he has a free will, though it is weak and sluggish in comparison 
to the divine will. 

This wonderful creature was made even more Godlike by the 
gift of sanctifying grace. But all grace was lost and man’s nature 
deprived of many another gift at the fall of Adam and Eve. 


Ther: it was that God ‘‘even more wonderfully renewed human 
nature.”” Apparuit benignitas et humanitas Salvatoris nostri Dei 
—The goodness and kindness (‘humanity’) of God our Savior 
appeared’’ (Tit. 3:4). He Himself came down from heaven and 
took on our human nature. He became one of us. He was in all 
things man, sin alone excepted. The very fact that He became a 
member of the human race made that race forever dignified be- 
yond all comparison. ‘“Tkere is only one blood that shows true 
nobility today,” as Matt Talbot used to remark, “and that is the 
blood of Jesus Christ.’” We are. by the Incarnation, the blood 
brothers of the Son of God! 

That is the way in which God “‘established the nature of man 
in wondrous dignity, and even more wondrously renewed it.” 
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PARTAKERS OF DIVINITY 


This idea is beautifully brought out in the liturgy of Holy Satur- 
day. The prayer said after the ninth prophecy intimates that crea- 
tion was not a greater thing than redemption: 
O almighty and eternal God, who art wonderful in the performance 
of all Thy holy works; let Thy servants whom Thou hast redeemed 
understand, that the creation of the world, in the beginning, was 
not a more excellent work, than the sacrificing of Christ our Pass- 
over at the end of the world. 
But in that most beautiful of prayers, the Exultet, the Church 
goes so far in singing the praises of the redemption and renewal 
of man, that she says, ‘‘O truly necessary sin of Adam, which the 
death of Christ has blotted out! O happy fault, that merited such 
and so great 2 Redeemer!” 

Now then, in the Mass we daily ask that God may deign to 
make us “‘partakers of His Divinity, who has deigned to become 
partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ.’’ We ask, in other words, 
that as God honored us by becoming one of our race, we may be 
honored by God through grace, which takes us into the very 
family life of the divine Trinity! 

In reestablishing the dignity of human nature after the fall of 
Adam, God not only became one of us, but He also won for us 
again the grace by which we can become one with Him. The pray- 
et makes use of a phrase from the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
which it is good to see in its context: 

May grace and peace be multiplied to you in the knowledge of our 
Lord. For indecd His divine power has granted us all things per- 
taining to life and piety through the knowledge of Him who has 
called us by His own glory and power—through which He has 
granted us the very great and precious promises, so that through 
them you may become partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
from the corruption of that lust which is in the world. 


Commentaries generally say that the participation of the divine 
nature here refers to the effects of grace by which the adopted sons 
of God share in a supernatural way in the nature of God. 

A clear understanding of just what this participation in the 
divine nature is (in as far as we can understand it without the 
light of glory) will vastly increase our appreciation of this gem of 
liturgical prayer. 
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When Christ was speaking to Nicodemus, who came at night 
so as not to be seen by the Jews, He told him that “‘unless a man 
be born again of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. That which is born of flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of Spirit is spirit’’ (John 3:5-7). St. Paul too. 
speaking of the redemption as effected by baptism, says that God 
“saved us through the bath of regeneration and renewal by the 
Holy Spirit’ (Tit. 3:5). These are but two of the many Scrip- 
ture texts that speak of this new life of grace as a rebirth, a being 
born anew. Nicodemus took our Lord so literally that he asked 
whether a man can enter a second time into his mother’s womb. 
But our Savior corrected him. He was speaking of the rebirth of 
the spirit, of the soul, by grace. 

Now, since there is a real birth, we are really the children re- 
born and God is our Father in the Spirit. The new life we have is 
sanctifying grace. That is the way we partake of the divine na- 
ture, by being born in the spirit, of God. We share in a created 
participation of the uncreated life of God, imparted to us in what 
we call a ‘new birth,”’ a “second birth.’’ We are, in the measure in 
which it is possible, divinized—made Godlike. We are all, as 
children of our fathers and mothers, said to partake of their life, 
to share it. Similarly, by this spiritual rebirth, we partake of 
God’s life. 

Yet we must be careful in making comparisons. We, as children 
of human parents, are human beings. But as children of God by 
grace, we are not God. In philosophical language, we would say 
that this sharing in God’s nature is not substantial, but acciden- 
tal. If this participation were substantial, we would become God. 
There is a real participation, because it is acquired by spiritual re- 
birth. But that participation is nevertheless limited, else we would 
be united to God in the same way that the human nature of Christ 
is, that is, hypostatically. 

We must add too, that this participation in the life of God is 
possessed, while we are on earth, in seed, as it were, or in embryo. 
Thus the human embryo, though it truly has human life and is 
really a person, cannot exercise all the faculties that it possesses. 
It cannot think, or will, or move, or see, etc., but nevertheless it 
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PARTAKERS OF DIVINITY 


possesses true life, and is continually growing while it is in the 
embryonic stage. It is not till after birth that it will come into 
the full use of the faculties it has. Similarly, it will take the lumen 
gloriae, the fulness of the beatific vision, to bring out the poten- 
tialities of our divinization by grace. While we are still on earth, 
we have a real participation, but not yet in its full maturity. 

To take a very concrete example from natural history. The 
green caterpillar that you see devouring the vegetables in your 
Victory Garden gradually spins itself a silken cocoon and goes into 
a dormant, but still quite vital, stage. When in the spring that 
silken cocoon begins to stir in the warmth of the new sun, great 
changes have taken place. The worm that was has been trans- 
formed into the fragile, palpitating beauty of the butterfly. But the 
life of that butterfly ts the same as the life of the worm that spun 
the cocoon! 

In this life we have only the dim and vague, though firm 
knowledge of faith. Here we have only such warmth of love as 
our poor cold hearts can muster, but in the lumen gloriae that 
knowledge will grow and that love will blossom. There will be 
no room for faith, no space for hope, only knowledge and love. 
There, in heaven, says St. Paul, ““We shall know God even as we 
are known” (1 Cor. 13:12). Then we will understand the full 
import of the words of St. John: 

Behold what manner of love the Father has bestowed upon us that 
we should be called the children of God; and such we are. That is 
why the world does not know us, because it did not know Him. 
Beloved, now we are the children of God, and it has not yet appeared 


what we shall be. We know that, when He appears, we shall be like 
to Him, for we shall see Him just as He is (1 John 3:1-3). 


ALBAN J. DACHAUER, S.J. 


-p- 
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THE PREFACES OF THE ROMAN MISSAL 


EADERS of ORATE FRATRES need not be told that the 
fifteen prefaces of the Roman Missal in present use are 
gems of liturgical composition. There are gems and 
gems, of course; and so it is no surprise to find some 
diversity in their style of composition. The fact is, this 

diversity would be much more conspicuous if we still had the 
whole of the considerable body of prefatorial literature. Be this 
as it may, we have reason to be satisfied with the fifteen we have, 
whether they are of ancient or of recent origin. That they take 
high rank in the mind of the Church as utterances of faith and 
thanks and devotion, there can be ne doubt. Not only their place 
in the Mass as “Prefaces to the Canon”’ but also the very words 
with which they open are proof of this: “Vere dignum et justum 
est, aequum et salutare, nos tibi semper et ubique gratias agere, 
Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus.’ The officiating 
priest has just admonished the faithful “‘to give thanks to the Lord 
our God,’’ and the server, together with or in the name of the 
faithful, promptly responds: “Dignum et justum est.”’ This strain 
the priest takes up eagerly: ‘“Yes, indeed, it is truly meet and 
just.’’ No matter which of the fifteen prefaces is read or sung, this 
rapturous opening never varies. There is here a deep significance. 
Whether we pray for the dead or the living, to obtain peace or 
victory in war, “for any need,’"—whether we rejoice with the 
saints in heaven or mourn with the souls on earth still struggling 
for salvation—‘‘in every circumstance of place and time’’—the 
same strain of praise and thanks is due to God. An illustration 
of the readiness with which this sentiment adapts itself to even 
the most trying circumstances of war time, may be found in a few 
reflections offered in The Great Prayer Now—in Time of War,’ 
in which I have drawn upon the Sunday preface for spiritual 
comfort in these days of ruthless fighting. 

I trust, therefore, that a new English rendering of these pre- 
faces will not be unwelcome, now especially that the treasures of 
the liturgy are being made more and more accessible to the laity 





1Published recently by The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. (64 pp.; 10 cents). 
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THE PREFACES 


unacquainted with the Latin tongue.‘ The principles which I have 
followed in my rendering are very simple, and will, I hope, com- 
mend themselves to the readers of ORATE FRATRES. My translation 
is in modern prose—not just the prose of ‘‘the man in the street,” 
but a prese raised, however slightly, above the pedestrian level. It 
is modern in the sense that it avoids that jarring blend of archaic 
with everyday diction. It also aims at a certain rhythmical move- 
ment (perceptible especially when read aloud). 

I am indebted for suggestions, especially, to Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal, by Dom Gaspar Lefébvre, O.S.B., and to Das voll- 
sténdige Rémische Messbuch, by Anselm Schott, O.S.B. I am 
under vety special obligations to Joseph Kramp, S.J., Messliturgie 
und Gottesretch (Herder, 1923), and to C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
whose researches in the language of the liturgy are embodied in 
The Mind of the Missal and The Words of the Missal (Macmil- 
lan, 1929 and 1932). Fr. Martindale is more helpful in analyzing 
individual words, while Fr. Schott is grander in the sweep of 
sentences. 

To avoid repetition in the text, I am giving here the Sanctus 
once for all:° 

Holy, Holy, Hcly, Lord God of Hosts! 

Heaven and earth are replete with Thy Splendor! 

Hosanna in the Heights above! 

Blessed is He who comes in the Name of the Lord! 

Hosanna in the Heights above! 


CHRISTMAS PREFACE 


Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, that we* in every place and time’ should render thanks to 
Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God. The Mys- 


*See note on the preface for Epiphany. 

*As will be seen, I have been generous in capitalizing words that refer, one 
way or another, to Gcd and the divine attributes, or to heaven and its inmates. 

‘Father Martindale's rendering, ‘that we to Thee should give thanks,” retains 
the juxtaposition in nos tibi. I think, however, that the order adopted in the 
text above is more pleasing to the ear, and that proper reading can bring out 
the intended contrast. 

"Semper et ubique: Not “‘in every place and time’’ considered barely in them- 
selves, but, rather, in so far as they affect our conduct: ‘‘in every circumstance 
of place and time.”’ 
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tery of the Incarnate Word has flashed upon the eyes of our mind 
a fresh ray of Thy Brightness; and thus,’ while recognizing God 
in visible form,’ we are carried away by ‘Him* to the love of the 
Invisible. In unison, therefore, with Angels and Archangels, with 
Thrones and Dominations, and with all the Bands of Heaven’s 
Soldiery,” we chant an Anthem to Thy Splendor,” crying out un- 
ceasingly: 
Holy, Holy, Holy. . 
EPIPHANY PREFACE 


Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, that we in every place and time should render thanks to 
Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God. Thine 
Only-begotten Son appeared in the mortality of our nature, and 
refashioned us through the new light of His Immortality.” In 
unison, therefore, with Angels and Archangels, with Thrones and 
Dominations, and with all the Bands of Heaven’s Soldiery, we 
chant an Anthem to Thy Splendor, crying out unceasingly . 

JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


*To avoid, here as in other prefaces, a lumbering final or consecutive clause 
(‘‘so that,’’ “‘to the end that,” “‘i 
tion (here with the introductory particle ‘‘thus’’). The intelligent reader knows, 
of course, that it implies God's purpose. Another way of avoiding a purpose 
clause would be by saying: “‘and thus we are to be carried away. 

"Visibiliter: literally. ‘‘with bodily eye’’ (Schott). But I prefer “‘in visible 
form’’ in contrast to ‘‘things invisible.”’ 

*The demonstrative in per hunc is, it seems to me, emphatic; though this is 
generally disregarded in the rendering “‘by (or through) Him.’ This per hunc 
reminds one of the per ipsum et cum ipso et in ipso in the Canon. By Him, 
sec., by God in visible form. 

*Militia is another difficult word. Martindale's ‘‘battalions’’ is attractive. Per- 
haps: ‘‘the heavenly armies,’ ‘‘with all the militant Bands of Heaven,” ‘with 
all the companies of Heaven's Soldiery.”’ 

Gloriae may be genitive or dative. Martindale’s ‘“Thy glory’s hymn”’ is a 
little harsh. 

“Nova nos luce reparavit: A pregnant expression which might be expanded 
into a whole chapter. Compact phrasing is not at all infrequent in the liturgy. 
Two conclusions are suggested by this fact. 1) The early Christians must have 
had a profound grasp of the great truths of Christianity to be able, in com- 
posing their prayers for everyday use, to crowd so much thought into such few 
and simple words. If the liturgical movement does nothing else than bring us 
up to their grasp and appreciation of dogma, it thereby alone justifies its exist- 
ence. 2) A translation of the liturgy into 1943-English is a dire necessity; and 
yet the Church is wise in clinging to Latin as her official language, for no trans- 
lation of any kind can rival the original in dignity, flavor, rhythm, or precise 
expression. 

“The remaining prefaces will appear ‘‘seasonally’’ in future issues of O.F.—ED. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CHOIR AND/OR PEOPLE 


T IS carrying owls to Athens for me to speak on chant in 
this magazine. In fact, there is hardly a liturgical topic which 
has not probably been aired in these pages in a better and 
more matter of fact way than the always “trenchant Timely 
Tracts’’ manage to do it. I am afraid to make an under- 

statement, I am no Polyanna in matters of liturgical progress, and 
some of my readers dislike, to put it mildly, the way I say things. 
It is a style and a manner not customary in religious magazines. 
I have been told that some read these ‘“Timely Tracts’’ to get 
their monthly fit of anger, while others like them; but almost all 
do read and hear the message. I have one very serious ambition: 
never to sanctify the means through the end. But I do feel, 
sincerely, that there is only one way to be critical, constructively 
as well as destructively, and that is the frank way. The other way, 
which I have been told to practice, more lovable and popular, too 
often deteriorates into back-scratching. And then we smile and 
say: Well, that is quite true; what wonderful people we are! 


Now take Gregorian chant. Do we priests really push it the way 
we push other things, with a will to get it done? No, we don’t. In 
most places it is not done at all. In other places, it is relegated to a 
secondary importance. In still other places it is done by the choir, 
while the people have nothing to do but listen. Why don’t we 
get down to brass tacks and examine what the purpose of the 
chant is? 

Pius X wanted it to be sung. That was forty years ago. The 
Church still wants it to be sung. Why? In order to revive an old 
form of art, a sort of musical Puginism, to make us all as medie- 
val as possible? Not that J know! I think Pius X said that he 
wanted the chant to be sung because it makes the people partici- 
pate directly, immediately, in Mass. Most of the ordinaries are 
easy to sing, once you know the text (and you know that when 
you know one ordinary). In other words, the people, not the 
choir, should sing all the answers, plus the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei. Probably the best method of doing this 
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is to have them alternate with the choir. Others prefer to have it 
all uncomplicatedly sung by the people, straight through. 

But what do we hear in our “‘liturgical’’ parishes? The choir 
sings all these parts elaborately—-Gregorian or otherwise, mostly 
otherwisc—leaving to the people perhaps the short responses, 
mostly however not even that. And since the choir spends all avail- 
able time in practicing and performing the parts which aren't 
their's, but the people’s, they have no time to practice and sing 
the parts which are properly meant for the choir: the proper of 
the Mass—which the people simply cannot sing. So, after having 
sung the wrong thing well, they sing the right thing badly: the 
introit chanted like a psalm, the gradual on one of those cut-to- 
measure tunes, the offertory recited, and the communion-verse, 
since it is short and breezy, sung in that inimitable ‘Gregorian’ 
of the average church choir, with bellowed high notes, slurred 
neums, and breathing ad I:bitum cantoris. The offertory is recited, 
to fulfil the letter of the law, to make room for a motet—one of 
an immense collection of four or five which seem to constitute the 
sum total of what 1900 years of musical history have produced. 

Choirmasters will counter by saying: It is easier to practice four 
or five glamorous ordinaries and half a dozen motets, than to 
practice a new proper for every Sunday, Gregorian or otherwise 
(May I[ add, incidentally, that Pius X had no objection to the 
“otherwise,”’ so long as it was good music for the liturgy.) The 
answer is: Granted; it is easier. But you are not there to do the 
easier thing, but the right thing. Besides, there is a way out: the 
small schola, the quartet, the boys’ choir! 


Certainly, no ordinary parish can afford to have a choir so 
well paid—and choirs should receive remuneration, if results are 
expected: It is hard work, Father!—-that it need never resort to 
reciting or psalm-toning the proper. But if it becomes customary 
for the choir to sing the people’s part with display and elabora- 
tion, muffling the voice of Christ’s Bride, and only to mono- 
tone or Tozerize what it should sing with display, then there is 
no excuse at all. That is simply a misconception of functions. If 
you want to make your Midnight Mass on Christmas something 
glorious, don’t do it with the Gloria sung by the choir; let the 
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people sing that. Do it with the introit or the offertory or the 
communion-verse: that is your part, dear choir and choirmaster. 
Don’t rob the people of their rights and joys! They don’t come 
to High Mass, at least that is the consensus of pastors, because they 
don’t care to sit in church twice as long as for Low Mass—which 
fulfils their obligation anyay!——just to hear a concert of your 
choir. Only few people are musical enough to enjoy a very good 
choir, and many people are too musical to bear with a mediocre or 
poor performance. (The radio has ‘‘spoiled’”’ them.) But if you 
let the people sing, you will not very likely get a whole parish to 
come, but certainly more than you have now. The people’s part, I 
repeat, is the Kurie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei. Then, 
after having had their “‘say-so,’’ they like to listen to the choir for 
a great display of trained voices in elaborate and artistic composi- 
tions. For the people in church, though democratic, are not egali- 
tarian. Neither Mrs. Murphy nor Pat Meyer nor Angelo Dulci 
would want to sing the priest’s preface! Nor will they encroach on 
your boys’ sweet and jubilant Alleluia or your men’s resplendent 
offertory. 


May I make one more point: about the motet. Let‘s not talk 
about the one after the Consecration—the separation of the 
Benedictus from the Sanctus seems to have eliminated it for good. 
And good riddance—<an’t we ever be silent? Isn’t silence a great 
thing too, that sacred, complete silence? Especially after all the 
display of voices? I still pray that the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, some day in the future, wil! reconnect the severed parts 
and let us have the whole Sanctus in one, and then—silence until 
the Pater Noster, at least for short Gregorian Sanctuses! 

The motet I mean is the offertory one. It would be impossible 
to find time to sing it at all if we had not “‘deposed”’ the offertory 
of our Vatican Gradual (or Palestrina, or some other great and 
good composer). To throw out something composed ad hoc, 
something which was delicately woven into this particular mass- 
text, in order to make room for some omnibus composition for 
general purposes, is really barbarian—to put it strongly. If Caruso 
had said: “Now listen, conductor, I cannot think of practicing 
all those fancy arias in Figaro, but I know my ‘La donna é mobile,’ 
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which the people like so much. And it fits everywhere where love 
and women are concerned, and that is in all operas. So I will just 
sing that here in Figaro, tomorrow in Fretschuetz, next Sunday in 
Martha, and next month in Aida, instead of ‘Celeste Aida,’ ”’ 
would not everybody have howled with pain? But that is ex- 
actly what we are doing. Only we salve our conscience by re- 
citing the real offertory first, throwing a piece of mangled music 
at the greedy tiger of rubrics to keep him quiet. 


And if it happens that your offertory really is too short for 
Solemn Mass, even then there is no need for a canned, all-purpose 
filler—tbe it as beautiful as ““O bone Jesu’’! There are things avail- 
able to stretch your offertories, flesh from their flesh. As a matter 
of fact, many of the offertories have been cruelly mutilated—as 
have the introit and communion-verse—and stand precariously on 
one toe or half a foot, For the “versus’’ which were amputated in 
the Dark Ages give the offertory a deeper, completer sense, and 
may make some of them, now cryptic, better understandable. 
‘These amputated versus, which you can find in the Paléographie 
Musicale (and which the Choirmaster magazine has promised to 
publish, text and music), are often the very words which link our 
present offertory to the rest of the proper. If you are permitted, ac- 
cording to law, to sing something entirely foreign to your mass- 
formulary, you are certainly not forbidden to sing something 
which is musically and according to its text an integral part of it. 
It has the advantage, too, that you may chant these versus and 
then return to take up one part of your offertory for repetition, 
because the offertory, like the gradual, is a responsorial procession- 
al. So why tack a colorless patch of gray on your purple garment, 
when purple is available? 

My thesis, that one should do the right thing in the right 
place, would be incomplete if I did not add a final remark: the 
Church’s processional for the entry of the clergy is the introit 
(which has a long psalm to “‘stretch’’ it, if necessary), and not 
some hymn; her processional for Communion is the communion- 
verse (which also is an antiphon of a psalm, which can be used 
to extend it), and not the Adoro Te; and, after the ““Go away, 
the Mass is over,”” the Mass ts over. H.A.R. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE 1943 
LITURGICAL WEEK’ 


ERTAINLY the printed program of the 1943 Liturgical 
Week was an imposing one. The theme, “Liturgy and the 
Spirit of Christian Sacrifice,"” was an inevitable one in these times, 
and some excellent speakers had been chosen to discuss the varying 
aspects of this broad subject. To be commended was the attempt 
to broaden the horizon and consider diverse modern problems in 
relation to Christian worship, which must be the very core of 
any Christian renewal in any field. For the spirit of sacrifice and 
the spirit of praise must enter into all branches of Christian en- 
deavor if we are to redeem our time. 





Yet necessarily the printed program was greatly abbreviated 
in the Chicago Week. In most cases the more important subjects 
were discussed and others were left to be printed in the 1943 Pro- 
ceedings. Necessary as the curtailment of the program was, the 
Proceedings hovered and hung too conspicuously over the sessions. 
And this seemed to put cart before horse. If publication was the 
end, then to get all these people together was a bit superfluous; 
but if the Week was important, then those attending might have 
been kept more in mind when planning the agenda of the meeting. 
But these are not important criticisms, and one should, perhaps, 
remember that a “‘token”’ is only a substitute for the real thing. 


Happy keynote of the opening session was the reading of im- 
portant sections of the new encyclical on the Mystical Body. The 
publication of the English translation, arriving as it did almost 
on the day of the opening, was more than a fortunate coincidence, 
for it gave a feeling of surety to what followed. For certainly, 
any one who listened to the well-chosen excerpts from this en- 
cyclical which Rev. Gregory O’Brien read was convinced that the 





7ORATE FRATRES doves not identify itself with views expressed in this article. 
Our own “‘official report’’ appeared in the October issue. We believe the Liturgi- 
cal Week to be firmly enough established by now, however, that it can afford to 
welcome all well-meant criticism from those honestly interested in the progress 
of the liturgical movement in America.—ED. 
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new encyclical was anything but the condemnation of the liturgical 
movement which certain Catholic news-dispatches had made it 
out to be from the first inadequate reports. Indeed, one was con- 
vinced that here was another great evidence of the papal approval 
of the liturgical movement which an earlier great Pius had begun 
with his Motu Proprio. 

And to add to the tone of ecclesiastical approval with which 
the Week began, Archbishop Stritch in his welcoming address 
made it clear that his support of the liturgical movement was un- 
changed, and that certain people had interpreted some of his state- 
ments to be an attack on the liturgical movement—whereas all 
he wished to caution against were certain frills and non-essentials 
which had, unhappily, taken a much too prominent place in the 
minds of some “liturgists.’’ His brief talk concluded with the 
hope that there would be a continued and scholarly study of the 
secred liturgy, especially the texts of the Sunday Masses. 


The opening talk on the theme of the Week, ‘‘Sacrifice,’’ was 
given by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. He spoke of the meaning of 
sacrifice in general and, his talk was as always well documented. 
Valuable was his treatment of the sacrifices of the Old Law. Rev. 
Thomas J. Carroll spoke that afternoon on ‘“The Meaning of 
Christ’s Sacrifice.” The great charm and sincerity of the speaker 
saved the paper from the academic strain in which it was—perhaps 
unavoidably—written. Rev. Alphonse Westhoff’s ‘“The Meaning 
of Our Sacrifice in Christ’’ concluded the ring of introductory 
talks begun by Father Ellard. There was some discussion on the 
theological implications of one of these talks (Fr. Carroll’s, I 
believe), in which some felt that there was too much emphasis 
towards the mysterium theory—which was, apparently, believed 
to be insufficiently supportable from traditional sources. 

Wednesday began with Rev. Philip T. Weller’s treatment of 
the sacraments and the spirit of sacrifice. Fr. Weller developed the 
centrality of the Eucharist and indicated the sacrificial character 
which the other sacraments bear insofar as they are related to the 
Eucharist. In a brief time be gave a good general view of the 
whole of the life of the sacraments in relation to sacrifice. Father 
Doherty of the St. Paul Seminary then discussed the sacramentals. 
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His paper was delivered with vigor, and one was sure that the 
assembled laity (especially) appreciated the down-to-earth way 
in which he discussed the sacramentality of life. The afternoon 
session, ably presided over by Father Stedman, was one of those 
sessions that everyone enjoys, a practical accounting of what had 
been attempted in a parish. Rev. P. T. Hanrahan discussed what 
had been done in his city parish, and the audience seemed to be 
interested in his rather special way of teaching congregational 
singing. Yet one wondered whether his method of translating 
and teaching pronunciation as he goes along is really quite enough. 
Surely such a method is admirable, but can anything take the place 
of good copies (cheap, we hope) with notation, explanations and 
translations? It is the present writer’s experience that nothing is of 
more permanent value in teaching congregational singing than 
such copies. (Need it be added that this present comment is not 
really a criticism of Fr. Hanrahan’s method but a plea that more 
work be done in this field by intelligent publishers of liturgical 
music?) Surely everyone was inspired by the account which Rev. 
Bernard Shanley then gave of the work he had been doing in a 
very rural parish. When one sces what can be done against such 
odds, the rest of us (whose job is relatively simple in comparison) 
take courage and fear not. Perhaps, though, some of us have too 
much to work with and are shackled by our fears—real or 
imagined. In a way, Fr. Shanley’s statement was a convincing 
exemplification of the very theme of the Week; for one was sure 
that it was only through very real sacrifice that he was “‘bringing 
the Church to life in the souls of men.”’ 


Rev. Paul H. Furfey’s presence as the chairman of the first 
discussions on “‘Sacrifice and Society’ was wisely appropriate. He 
introduced the Very Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, whose 
statement of principles was undoubtedly one of the great events 
of the Week. With a strength and calmness which only comes 
from a deep and humble understanding and living of the truths 
involved, he outlined the general principles of the spirit of sacri- 
fice, the spirit of The Sacrifice, to life in general. After this gen- 
eral introduction followed a series of three special aspects of this 
spirit: 1) in relation tc the racial problem, 2) the rural problem, 
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and 3) the labor problem. The first of these talks, given by Msgr. 
Morrison, chairman of the Week, was an unminced statement of 
the problem of justice and charity toward the Negroes, the Mex- 
jcans, and the Japanese. No one could accuse the Monsignor of 
the tone of academician which marked some of the other speeches; 
his simple statement of facts and his calling a spade a spade was 
just the right thing. The present writer was disturbed, though, 
that in these our times a discussion of the race question could be 
considered adequate without a single mention of anti-semitism. 
For it is my sorrow tc note that there is much of this kind of 
hatred among certain Catholic circles and even, paradoxically 
enough, among some “‘liturgists.’’ In the afternoon the Rt. Rev. 
Luigi Ligutti who is nationally distinguished for his knowledge 
and for his work, presented the case of the farmer. It is to be 
regretted that Msgr. Ligutti did not make more of the very real 
advantages and possibilities for a renewal of liturgical life in 
farming communities. On the “labor problem’? Rev. Lambert 
Dunne, O.S.B., spoke at some length, fortified by much quotation. 
The distinction which he labored between the Carlyle and the 
Macaulay approach might neatly, if at all, have been done in a 
few paragraphs, and he could have got on to the real business at 
hand. Much more needed to be said; and Fr. Dunne, whose good 
work in this field is beyond question, might well have spent 
more time in developing the various nexus to the theme of thx 
Week. 


The discussions on all three of these papers were disappointingly 
inadequate. Msgr. Morrison provoked no real fireworks (although 
some in the audience were, I’m sure, smouldering), and Msgr. 
Ligutti’s and Father Dunne’s talks brought only meager response. 
Most significant comment from the floor was, perhaps, that made 
by a woman who pleaded for a unity of vision. And this, in 
general, was the most important comment made; for we have too 
many who are interested in this or that passionately and too few 
who are concerned about the whole. Yes, ours is an age of speciali- 
zation; but not—let us hope—at the expense of the whole man 
and the life of the spirit. —IUhe assembly-line technique may produce 
good automobiles, but it will never bring about that complete 
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renewal of ali things in Christ which, we have always thought, 
was the whole idea of the liturgical movement. It is not just an 
imaginary problem. Look around you. Here is the labor-man 
with his encyclicals—-forgetting that there are a few other ency- 
clicals written which belong in the picture. There is the cell-man 
with his technique (admirable as it is) who rushes ahead forget- 
ting “the primary and indispensable source.’’ And over here is the 
musician with his few phrases from the Motu Proprio and his 
Solesmes records, visioning the perfect world in which all is great 
and serene as we follow the “rhythmic principles.’’ To your right 
is the art person, to your left that agrarian fellow; there is the 
academician, the writer of many books. Nor do we lack the “‘tra- 
ditional boys’ and the ‘‘festina lente fellows’: for there 
must always be some who have no attachments at all, who can 
encourage the specialists by their total lack of enthusiasm about 
anything. They will always insist on tradition (which, for them, 
began shortly after the year fifteen hundred and ceased towards 
the end of the last century). 


But you will say that we can’t expect everybody to be an 
expert on everything. And that is true. Yet perhaps the very 
word “‘expert’’ is a bit misleading, one peculiar to our mentalities. 
One does not demand that all have special competence in all 
spheres, and conversely in the realm of activity one does not do 
everything all at once. Bug neither alternative excuses us from 
attempting to achieve some sort of totality of vision, and if we 
were really specialists in our own little spheres we would see that 
a thorough knowledge of one part of reality opens us, rather than 
closes us, to the total reality. Let us indeed have the people of 
special emphasis, but let us not ever pretend that one field is the 
whole field. For only in the light of the totality do the ‘‘specialists’’ 
find the real importance of their particular talents. Give us the 
economic emphasis, the political, social, the cultural, the artistic, 
the truly intellectual emphases. But give them to us in the total 
picture where all things are seen in true perspective to the life 
of the spirit, centered in the worship of God and sacrifice. 

No one can afford, no matter how deeply immersed he is in a 
particular important interest, not to see the whole problem. For 
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that reason I am at a loss to understand how a man can, for 
example, say he is interested in the liturgy and not in the problems 
of the land, or how one can say he is interested in the interracial 
problem and not be interested in the liturgy. We need the total 
view, and though we can, possibly, only work in one field, we 
must see the importance of all others, converging, as they do, 
toward the altar, where Christ and His Redemption are found. 
Instaurare omnia in Christo. 

The Chicago Liturgical Week did not achieve as it might have 
such a complete integration. But at least the program outlined 
was a serious attempt in that direction. And for that its sponsors 
deserve our unqualified gratitude. 

Back to the Week. The final session was devoted to the spirit 
of sacrifice and world peace. Fr. Harry Koenig, who has done an 
exhaustive job of assembling all of the documents in his Prin- 
ciples of Peace, gave the address. All that he said was important 
and incontrovertible, but, perhaps because of recent illness, his 
delivery lacked the spark which would have made his paper the 
gripping thing it miglit have been. 

Even in a reporter there is room for “total vision.’”’ And this 
inspires a final question: What is to be the direction of further 
Liturgical Weeks? It will have to be decided 1) to whom we are 
appealing, and 2) how we are to appeal. If we wish to appeal to 
all (including the !aity), then the academic tone of the papers will 
have to be modified; not that truths or the sound intellectual back- 
grounds are to be neglected, but there are ways of presenting even 
the most profound truths in a way that is not sleep-provoking. 
If a heavy, ‘‘scholarly’’ tone is necessary, then we should admit 
it and know that a wide appeal cannot be made. And let us realize 
that sometimes discussions in which a large audience participates 
are a very difficult thing and something which requires master- 
handling. Let us beware of making so-called discussion periods 
into opportunities for long and sometimes irrelevant speeches which 
diminish the opportunity of others (chiefly the laity) to be heard. 
And above all, let us realize that there are other ways of convincing 
besides through talking. Anyone who attended the Week at St. 
Meinrad’s last year will know what is meant; for there it was the 
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atmosphere, the “‘being’’ of the place that helped so much. The 
lack of a more communal participation in liturgical functions in 
Chicago was an irreplaceable loss. And, although there was a 
Missa Recitata two of the mornings and a Missa Cantata the final 
morning, one felt that the Chicago Week would have been con- 
siderably fortified by more participation. The absence of the sung 
Compline which closed previous days was a great loss; and though 
there was only one evening session this time, the other sessions 
might have ended with None or Vespers. I’m sure that all would 
have gladly sacrificed some of the discussions for the sake of pray- 
ing together, and surely it would not have been contrary to the 
war effort. A ‘‘token meeting’’ in the sense that huge crowds can- 
not gather in war-time is understandable. But a token meeting 
should never mean not making use of the opportunities at hand. 

If future Liturgical Weeks are going to mean talks more and 
more heavily delivered, if the discussions are to become more and 
more irrelevant and tiresome, then let’s just assign someone to 
write to all the authorities, have their stuff printed with a few 
well-chosen editorial comments, and call it The Proceedings. But 
I personally should prefer to have another Liturgical Week with 
a happy blend of indoctrination, discussion and common prayer, 
whether the talks are published for my future edification or no. 

GERARD STERNS 


LITURGY AND YOUTH" 


'HE title given to me in the programme is “Liturgy and 
Youth,”” and I am tempted to begin by saying that in this 
country there is little relation between the two terms. The gener- 
ality of Catholic youth has no interest in liturgy, and no under- 
standing of what the liturgy is or what the liturgical movement 
seeks to achicve. Look at the youth of your own acquaintance, 
or look at our Catholic youth in its various settings—in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, in training colleges and universi- 
ties, in youth centres and parish clubs—and examine this question 
in the light of what you see. . . Recently, on the occasion of an 


"Paper read at the Oxford Liturgical Weck. Reprinted from Music and Liturgy 
October issue. 
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end of term retreat, I asked a young friend of mine, a pupil at an 
excellent Catholic secondary school, if anything was being done 
in this way at her school. First I had to explain what I meant by 
“liturgy.”’ ‘‘Oh that,” she said, “‘no. Not very much. Little bits 
and pieces about the sort of prayers you say at different parts 
of the Mass, whether it is adoration or thanksgiving. And bits 
about the feasts. And once we entered for a (music) Festival and 
we did the Victimae Paschali for hours every day for about ten 
weeks. It was mouldy....” 

The picture, then, as I see it is one of little accomplished so 
far, and great new opportunities opening out. In many dioceses 
religious syllabuses are being revised in the light of modern needs; 
much thinking is being done about methods of religious forma- 
tion of the young: there is, especially among the young, a grow- 
ing sense of need for “background” to life; and there are more 
opportunities of teaching them in clubs and centers than ever before. 

Why this seeming failure? And in attempting to answer we 
cannot afford to neglect the many misconceptions about liturgy 
and liturgists. Many people still brush the whole thing aside as 
a fad movement. A liturgist is one who stands up with a look of 
smug content on his face when everyone else wants to sit down 
at High Mass; or one who revels in abstruse discussions about 
scandicus, and salicus and episema; or one who turns white and 
collapses when some poor priest appears at the altar in a fiddle- 
shaped vestment of a delicate beige hue. We laugh at these mis- 
conceptions, but they exist and they impede us in our work. ... 

But, in my opinion, the main difficulty is of quite a different 
character, and derives from the effects of two great heresies that 
have appeared during the past two hundred years—Liberalism 
and Modernism. It takes a heresy a long time to work itself 
out in the Church of God from the days when it first appears 
as a speculative error till the time when it is seen exerting a pow- 
erful, if unsuspected influence on the life and practice of the 
ordinary folk. The chief effect of Liberalism was to divide life up 
into a set of water-tight compartments, each complete in itself 
and separate from the others. It separated the ‘‘sacred’’ from the 
“secular” side of life as though the two were quite separable and 
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distinct. Religion had nothing to do with Life. A friend of mine 
serves as chairman on one of the boards which is replanning 
bombed areas, and he was telling me of how in their plans they 
are arranging roads, houses, schools, civic centres, having due 
regard to the fact that the centre of life for this borough is the 
docks. “But, Father,’’ he said, ‘‘I noticed a most interesting thing 
when we were examining the old plans of the town. All the 
roads converged not on the docks but on the parish church.” 
That is surely our Catholic concept of life. Coming in from the 
fields and the schools and the workshops and the homes and 
bringing our lives and our interests with us to the worship of 
God. And then rising and going back again with purpose and 
significance in our actions, all our life related to this central fact. 
Mr. J. B. Priestley recently began a new series of talks which 
he called ‘‘Make it Monday.’’ He chose that title because he 
thought that we were at the beginning of a new period and 
Monday is the beginning of the new week. Sunday is, of course, 
the first day of the week, but the real week, the week that matters 
in the life of man, begins on Monday. Sunday has to do with 
Religion, not with the living of a man’s life. Life begins on 
Monday. That is Liberalism, and who will say that Catholics 
are not affected by it. Instead of being the foundation of all 
life, religion has become an “‘extra,’’ not touching or affecting 
the Monday-to-Saturday realities. A man is declared to be a “‘good 
Catholic’ if he goes to Mass on Sunday, eats fish on Friday and 
occasionally receives the sacraments, irrespective of all else. The 
idea that Catholicism is a complete philosophy of life dominating 
a man’s whole being. finding expression in all that he is and all 
that he does—that idea has been lost, and the other is accepted 
as normal. In the face of this, what chance is there of an under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, of life as 
an act of worship finding perfect expression in the corporate act 
of worship, the sacrifice of the Mass? And the liturgical move- 
ment, so far as the layman is concerned, becomes a ridiculous 
irrelevancy. For the liturgy comes to life out of the concept we 
have of Christ’s Body; and the concept we have of life as one 
integrated whole. 
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Modernism, too, has had its effect on Catholic life in a subtle 
and almost imperceptible way by exaggerating the “‘subjective”’ 
approach to religion. The primary purpose of religion is the wor- 
ship of God. Many would seem to imagine that its chief purpose 
was the uplifting or consoling or strengthening of the worshiper, 
as though they were the objects of religious worship themselves. 
The liturgical movement has suffered because it will not pander 
to the emotional demands that this idea evokes. Much harm has 
been done. Even great and exquisite devotions have been used 
quite unconsciously to pander to this tendency. The faithful have 
sometimes seemed to expect that divine service should be framed 
to suit their sentiments and music arranged to soothe their senses. 
Religion and religious services have been judged according to the 
effects on the individual, and the liturgy of the Church has come 
badly out of this false test. Diffused Liberalism and diffused Mod- 
ernism are perhaps the chief obstacles to the development of the 
liturgical movement, and the young, particularly susceptible to 
the spirit of an age, have been affected more than most. Of late 
there has been a reaction against this distorted view of Catholic 
life—the great cry today is for the integration of life on a Chris- 
tian basis and the application of the principles of the Christian 
faith to every sphere of life. If in our literature and our lectures 
we are able to show the relevance of liturgy to the full Christian 
life we shall have gone some way towards counteracting the 
effects of these two insidious errors. 

Here, to finish with, are a few suggestions of ways in which 
we may interest the youth of the country in the liturgy. 

1) Conducted tours of a Catholic church. If you have some 
historic church or some fine modern church near you, so much 
the better. But your own parish church will do equally well. 
Show everything and explain everything with as much interesting 
detail and as much reference to doctrine as you can. It would take 
you a week to do it properly if you used your material well and 
read it up a little. I have done this a good deal with converts 
and with the young with excellent results. 

2) Do the same with the sacristy and with the music cupboard 
in the choir, and know, of course, what you are talking about. 
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3) Instruct your youth in the history and meaning and back- 
ground of the various great feasts as they occur, linking them up 
with the doctrine that they embody. Don’t just ‘dump them in 
the church.”” The phrase was used to me by a boy who just left 
school. He instanced Holy Week. He had gone with the school to 
the services over a number of years—he couldn't help himself. 
He had enjoyed it, rather; the music and the unfamiliar cere- 
monies, but it had never really meant anything to him. If you 
have children for some years in schools or clubs, and work care- 
fully, you can do much in this way alone. 

4) A demonstrated Mass—a dry Mass said by one priest and 
explained by another as he goes along. It proves absorbingly in- 
teresting to’ those who have been coming for years and under- 
stood nothing. 

5) Dialogue Masses for groups of boys and girls. Explain the 
Mass of the day for some days in advance and then let them serve 
Mass together grouped round the altar—a side altar, if need be. 
It becomes their Mass. 

6) Try if you can allow youth to contribute to the liturgy, 
by the work of their hands or by study or in some other way. 
You know the Young Christian Worker idea—wheat, labor, 
bread, Mass. Stone, labor, altar, Mass. Let them make things or 
do things. The first step towards the attaining of an ideal may 
often be a little personal thing of this sort. 

7) We might have more exhibitions or festivals run on intel- 
ligent lines to stimulate interest and to instruct, as well as to focus 
attention on things there but not perceived. But this can be over- 
done. 

8) I don’t think you will be able to help me much in my last 
suggestion. I would like to see the country covered with little 
small parish churches. Let us have our great cathedrals and abbeys, 
but let us have small parish churches in which the people can feel 
that they are more than spectators at some remote rite. Easier far 
to understand the idea of corporate worship of the Mystical Body 
of Christ when the people can physically and psychologically be 
with the priest as he stands at the Altar of God. 

Fr. AGNELLUS ANDREW, O.F.M. 
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A LITURGICAL JUBILEE 


T was done. Maybe it was the first time it was ever done in 

this country. That is not the point; the fact is, that on 
Sunday, October 24, 1943, in the rural parish church of St. Jo- 
seph, Mt. Sterling, Ill., the congregation sang the ordinary por- 
tions of the Solemn Pontifical Mass that high-lighted the diamond 
jubilee celebration of the parish. Chosen was the Kyrie and Sanctus 
of Mass X, and the Gloria and Agnus Dei of Mass XI. Credo II] 
was used. 

Offering the Mass was His Excellency, the Most Rev. James 
A. Griffin, bishop of Springfield. For co-offerers he had a capacity- 
filled church of rural laity, each with his own ‘‘Jubilee Missal,” 
a twenty-page pamphlet containing the entire text of the Mass, 
in Latin and English, with those parts of the ordinary that are 
sung inserted, with musical notation, in proper reading sequence. 

Rev. Ernest A. Burtle, pastor of the parish, and compiler of 
the Missal, worked hard and long for the realization of his dream: 
the congregation singing a Pontifical Mass. True, the congre- 
gation has been singing the parochial Sunday High Mass for years. 
But, to sing when a bishop pontificates—well, they did that, too. 

In order te add finesse to his labored work as congregational 
choir director for his parish, Father Burtle invited Dom Ermin 
Vitry, O.S.B., editor of Caecilia, to come into the parish one week 
before the jubilee day, for ‘brushing up” purposes, and to direct 
the singing of the congregation on the day itself. 


Willing to face any test, the pastor had another reason for 
inviting Father Ermin. He wanted an authoritative voice to tell 
him whether or not his struggle with his congregational singing 
project, without aid of parochial school, special musical talent. 
or hard roads, had been in vain. 


You see, there would be Sundays when the congregational sing- 
ing would go flat. Cause? Markets down, drought, or grasshop- 
pers. Then there would be Sundays when the singing went sharp. 
Cause? Markets up, bumper crops. Now with this fluctuating 
from flat notes, through natural, to sharp eagerness, the pastor 
was seriously tempted to question the advisability of continuing 
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congregational singing of the Mass in view of the adverse circum- 
stances obtaining in his parish. Father Ermin would be the man 
to solve the doubt. Father came, he heard and saw, he went back 
to O'Fallon. Congregational singing of the Mass continues in 
St. Joseph’s Church, Mt. Sterling, as the program on fifty-two 
Sundays of the year. And with the approval of the editor of 
Caecilia. 
Mr. E. E. BROCKMAN 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: MsGR. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL, pastor 
of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, Mo., is one of the orig- 
inal .group of O.F. associate editors, a recognized pioneer 

of the liturgical restoration in Americaa—DOM ALBERT HAM- 
MENSTEDE, O.S.B., shortly after the first World War wrote Die 
Liturgie als Erlebnis (‘Experiencing the Liturgy’’), Volume III 
of the Ecclesia Orans series of books which did so much to lay 
sound foundations for the liturgical movement in German-speak- 
ing countries. He has been writing and lecturing on the liturgy 
ever since. He now teaches in the seminary of Mt. Angel Abbey, 
Oregon.—Mr. ALBAN J. DACHAUER, S.J., is in his ordination 
year, at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas.—REV. JAMES A. 
KLEIST professor of classical languages at St. Louis University, 
is the author of The Great Prayer Now—In Time of War (i.e., 
the Mass), a booklet of liturgical texts and commentary designed 
to help families pray for their dear ones in the armed forces.— 
H.A.R. commemorates the anniversary of Pius X’s Motu Proprio 
by taking stock of the situation “forty years after.” 
+ 


Attention, members of the League of the Divine Office and 
others of the laity and religious who recite all or parts of the 
breviary: the English Ordinal 1944 is ready for distribution. 
Neatly printed and sturdily bound in paper covers (64 pages), 
it contains explicit directions for each day of the year according 
to the Roman calendar, with page references to the Day Hours. 
An appendix carries outlines of the successive stages of each Hour- 
prayer, as an aid to beginners. Price, 25 cents. 

& 

The description of the jubilee celebration of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Mt. Sterling, Illinois, in the Apostolate section of this 
issue, would be incomplete without mention of some further 
details of the remarkable work accomplished by Father Burtle, 
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the pastor, in the space of a few years’ time. Perpetual adoration 
of the most holy Sacrament is carried out continuously by volun- 
teer parishioners, some even taking over the hours during the 
night. Compline is recited or sung nearly every evening, with a 
good attendance. On Saturday nights, before confession, choir 
and people rehearse the music for the parish High Mass next day. 
And all this in a parish that is composed for the most part of 
families living on outlying farms, and without the aid of a 
parochial school! No wonder Bishop Griffin in his sermon gave 
such high praise to priest and people. Mr. Brockman, the author 
of our article, is mayor of the town. A convert, he was solemnly 
baptized during the parish celebration of the Holy Saturday serv- 
ices in 1940 
+ 


Mr. Brockman tentatively claims for his parish the distinction 
of being the first in the United States to sing congregationally for 
a Pontifical Mass. The parishioners of Blessed Sacrament Church, 
Sioux City, Iowa, can lay claim to a similar, if not quite so high 
an honor. To mark the fortieth anniversary of the Motu Proprio 
on Church Music, they chanted the responses and the ordinary of 
a Missa Cantata at which the Bishop of Sioux City, the Most 
Rev. Edmond Heelan, presided. A men’s schola sang the proper. 
The afternoon was devoted to a general discussion of active par- 
ticipation, and ended with Compline and Benediction. To the 
Rev. Newman Flanagan, pastor of Blessed Sacrament Church, 
and the Rev. Norbert Boes, assistant, our congratulations on 4 
worthily conceived and edifyingly executed celebration of an im- 
portant anniversary that was all but overlooked elsewhere. 


¢ 


A number of liturgical study clubs for priests (usually given 
the more dignified title of ‘liturgical seminars’ or “‘liturgical con- 
ferences’’) have been functioning with varying degrees of success 
in several of our larger cities, but also in some rural areas. Those 
that have become ‘‘smokers’’ instead of generators of liturgical 
fire will find helpful suggestions in the procedure of the St. Louis 
organization, whose practical program may also encourage the 
formation of new groups. 

A member is assigned a subject and asked to make a thorough 
study of it, prepare a paper of not more than thirty minutes, and 
to lead the discussion. At least three weeks before the meeting, 
he is to send an outline of his treatment of the subject together 
with his sources to the secretary of the group. This outline 1s 
mimeographed, and copies of it are included in the notices sent to 
members announcing each monthly meeting. The group should 
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be reasonably small: the St. Louis group now numbers twenty, 
but plans are already being made for organizing a second group 
of younger men. The list of topics for this year, drawn up by 
a committee, shows a fine blend of personal and pastoral spiritual 
considerations: 

1) Sanctifying grace understood in terms of Life: God-like 
being or God-like activity. 

2) The parish priest is the channel of grace. 

3) The Sunday homily: an aid to participation in the sacred 
liturgy. 

4) The breviary: source of the true spirit for the priest; inspi- 
ration for preaching the word of God. 

5) Better acquaintance with the Bible indispensable to progress 
in the liturgical restoration—applied to priests and sisters. 

6) The bible and the laity: laying the foundation for bible 
reading; bible and teaching of religion; taught by sisters or 
priests. 

7) Promoting the liturgical spirit through contact with the 
penitent in the sacrament of penance, 

8) Winning our brother priests to the cause of the liturgical 
restoration. Reasons for the opposition. 


¢ 


A good instance of how a popular devotional service can be in- 
spired by the liturgy and serve in its turn to deepen among the 
faithful their understanding of a liturgical feast, is furnished by 
the latest issue of The Royal Banner, the monthly bulletin of 
Msgr. Hellriegel’s Holy Cross Parish, in St. Louis. The feast 
of Christ the King was celebrated by general Communion at the 
two solemn High Masses, the parish High Mass, and the children’s 
Mass, with congregational singing in each. “In the evening (the 
eve of All Saints), all our holy Relics were again exposed in the 
parish hall amid flowers and lights. By 7:30 P.M. some 600 of our 
people had assembled in the hall. The holy Relics were incensed 
by Father Wm. Puetter, the celebrant, the hymn of ‘All the Saints’ 
was chanted, the sermon followed, and then the earthly remains 
of the heavenly citizens were carried in candle procession from 
the hall to the church, all answering the ‘ora pro nobis’ to the 
invocation of the Saints. The Relics were carried by priests, sisters, 
children, trustees, choir members and presidents of our eleven 
societies. It was a real ‘Halloween Party,’ a partnership with all 
Hallows on the eve of their glorious feast. The Relics were put on 
the high altar and on shrines specially prepared and decorated. 
The Magnificat was sung, the holy Relics were again incensed, and 
then the blessing was given with one of the reliquaries containing 
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some thirty different holy Relics. And now came the climax: the 
acclamations to Christ, the King of All Saints. The entire congre- 
gation held lighted candles in their hands, and raised them on 
high every time they chanted ‘Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
—* tmperat.’ It was a triumphant close of the Kingship 
east.” 


¢ 


The above item may serve as a partial reply, by way of sug- 
gestion, to a query addressed to the editor recently: What would 
you propose for a devotion on New Year’s Eve? A specific answer 
can be found in the ‘Merely Suggesting’’ outline given in O.F., 
Vol. XV, p. 60. We are sure the Monsignor would now add 
prayers for the members of the parish in the armed services, espec- 
ially for the dead. 

Any number of answers are of course possible, depending on 
local conditions. In some few parishes, congregational Vespers 
would be the ideal thanksgiving prayer, and the Benediction fol- 
lowing could then be made into a service of atonement and peti- 
tion. Most pastors, however, will say to that: “Non nobis, 
domme; non nobis.”” To such, perhaps some of the following ideas 
may prove useful. 

On the basis of the traditional structure of public divine service 
(reading, sermon, prayer): 1) a reading from the pulpit. The 
epistle and gospel of the St. Sylvester Mass are appropriate, espec- 
ially in view of 2) the sermon (little chapter of None of Circum- 
cision offers a good text), in which the liturgical high-lights of 
the parish life of the past year should be reviewed: e.g., number 
of baptisms, Communions, weddings, confirmations, deaths, at- 
tempts at more intelligent participation, etc., and objectives for 
the new year outlined. 3) Prayer (led from the pulpit, if advis- 
able) : collects from the missal for the departed, especially for those 
killed in war; solemn recitation of the Confiteor in English, 
as a prayer of atonement, also for the excesses committed during 
this night (mimeographed copies passed out beforehand, with 
stops indicated), followed by the absolution; prayer of Arch- 
bishop Carroll for public authorities (this is the beginning of the 
secular year) ; prayer of thanksgiving (e.g., “Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name” song); prayer of petition (e.g., the Our Father sol- 
emnly recited by all), prayer for peace; Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament (some of the preceding prayers could be recited 
before the Sacrament exposed). 

We would like to add something about the possibilities of a 
parish celebration in the school hall after the services—but we 
weren't asked about that. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
“THE PURISTS” 


To the Editor:—As always, I turned to “Timely Tracts” the first thing. 
I wasn’t particularly disturbed one way or the other. This morning, 
though, came a letter from a friend with the statement that the article 
by H. A. R. in the October 31st Ornate Fratres was likely to cause “a 
bit of concern” to some. So I reread the “Timely Tract,” and maybe my 
friend is right. The general theme of “The Purists” could hardly be de- 
nied, and one certainly agrees with the conclusion that it isn’t a bad idea 
to have a few minds reconsidering these things. But may I add my own 
speculations on “the purists”? 


The raison d’étre of the liturgy is not to preach or to teach but to 
praise. And so it is pretty clear that certain developments in the history 
of the liturgy have tended to emphasize the secondary qualities of the 
liturgy at the expense of its primary end. Considered in this light, then, 
we hopefully and obediently look for a renewed liturgical reform which 
will put means in their proper place, subordinate to the end. In such 
reasonings the purists are right. Agreed. 


But: aren’t we going back to a rather old argument which I had 
rather hoped had died down for a while? I remember the days when 
everyone was reading Guardini for the first time; and I do not like to 
recall all of the half-truths which were poured out as an interpretation 
of his famous chapter on “The Primacy of the Logos over the Ethos.” 
I remember the “purists” then: they had put liturgy off into a beautiful 
realm of unreality, into an area of abstraction where no infiltration of 
“action” could soften its severe sublimity. Those were the days when all 
the intellectuals jumped on the band-wagon; for here was the happy 
concept that they had been waiting for: it wasn’t too demanding, it was 
beautiful and historical, and it put wisdom (which they often confused 
with knowledge) ahead of the “heart” (which they often confused with 
the emotions). Those were the days! And wasn’t Gregorian chant just 
too beautiful? 


Then there were days of arguments. Some saw that the really total 
picture was slightly more demanding than it had been thought. The 
reaction: accusations that liturgy was “intellectual,” that there was no 
hope of ever bringing the “common man” to the liturgy. Then (I speak 
only of the history of certain circles in this country before H.A.R.’s 
appearance on the scene) then, Wesseling came along with Liturgy and 
Life; and it looked I:ke some sort of rapprochement had been made—you 
could still hold out for the “primacy of the Logos” and still maintain 
that liturgy was related to man’s moral structure. You didn’t have to 
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relegate the worship of God to an absolute and as it were, abstract 
sphere, “untouched by human hands.” 


Perhaps too much was made of the didactic, the teaching quality of 
the sacred liturgy, perhaps too much emphasis has been on the “Liturgy 
and... .” field. Yet, I wonder. Even granted that some uninspired 
minds have put an all too human, too practical-practical emphasis upon 
the liturgy, I wonder whether this is going to be destructive ultimately. 
If you even begin to accept liturgy on the level of a teaching agent, you 

> will eventually be brought around (it’s inevitable if you really take the 
things that the liturgy does teach) to the central idea, the praise of God. 
It may be a bit annoying in the interim, it may seem that all the con- 
cern is only with the means and not with the end. But as long as we are 
at least concerned with the means (remember the days when we even 
ignored them?) there is some hope that the end may not be too distant. 

That is why I don’t get too excited about all of the modern “intru- 
sions” in the liturgy. That is why I just get slightly bored with all this 
talk, on either side, about a feast of “Christ the Worker.” That is why 
I don’t like to see the dry bones sprout again. And, although I’d per- 
sonally like a thorough purging of the Roman calendar, I don’t think 
it particularly apt at the moment to shout it from the housetops. If 
certain modern feasts, even though they may be inspired by our peculiarly 
warped mentalities, are overemphasizing the means, then I console myself 
with thinking that, happily, calendars have been revised before, that— 
after all—maybe the means don’t completely hide the end. 

In all this I think we should remember what H. A. R. wrote at another 
time, and I think that he, too, would want it in the context lest he bk 
misinterpreted. In 1939 (O-F., Vol. XIII, p. 215) he wrote: 


Theoretically there is no reason why the Holy Ghost should have 

deserted the liturgists after the year 700 A.D. It is un-Catholic to 

deny development and tradition and to choose a period after which 

the wheel of Church history is supposed to have stood still. Choosing 
. of periods of doctrines is heretical. . . . To limit the period of liturgi- 
cal inspiration and growth, therefore, is imprudent, nay silly, because 
it would give people the idea that those who work for a liturgical 
revival are nothing else than esthetes, antiquarians and esoterics, who 
shun the reality of their own times and try to escape into their 
self-made dream church. 


I have met too many esthetes and antiquarians, I have seen too many 
dream-church members to want to have the old arguments brought up 
again. I have met some of the good “purists,” of whom H. A. R. speaks, 
but I have also met rather too many of those whose purism is tinged with 
academicism, too many esoterics and escapists who wave the purist flag. 
Why not leave the whole question where it was, happily buried under 4 
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few years of honest work, some of it frenzied but more of it sound and 
sincere and good? Even Ezechiel must have been pretty surprised when 
the dry bones took flesh and spoke; and I know that I, personally, wouldn’t 
relish the experience. 

“That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 

Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 


Dry bones can harm no one” (T. S. Eliot, The Waste Land). 
THomas E. MANLEY 
Washington, D.C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LEGENDO. A Simple Approach to the Latin of the Liturgy. By V. G. L. 
Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltc., Liverpool, England. 1943. Pp. 202. Paper, 5 s. 
The teaching of language has lately become a matter of lively discus- 

sion and argument. In the critical need for linguists for present and 

future service with the armed forces, old methods of language teaching 
have been criticised and, in some universities at least, largely discarded. 

New methods are being sought for the new situation: the necessity of 

teaching for use languages almost completely unknown in the West. 

There is a new need for a better knowledge among Catholics of their 
liturgical language. The author of this textbook presents a method of 
instruction which can bring the Latin of the liturgy within the reach of 
all—not strictly a new method, since it is the old, informal method of 
the adult who starts out without a teacher to gain a reading knowledge 
of an unfamiliar language. Anyone who has tried it will recognize that 
his natural habits, in such an enterprise, of building on what he knows 
of language in general and on his native vocabulary and syntax, and of 
mastering a few general principles of the language to be learned, are here 
described and employed. 

The whole method iz based on the principle, “‘we learn (to read) by 
reading.” An introductory essay on the growth and character of liturgical 
Latin opens the subject. It incidentally presents a strong argument for 
the preservation of Latin in the liturgy, and for its more general use by 
the layman. 

The lesson plan in general is as follows. Some portion of the gospel or 
other reading from the missal is assigned to be read in English. This 
reading is to be followed by a slow and careful reading aloud of the 
same passage in Latin, as printed in the lesson. A preliminary chapter 
On pronunciation has given enough theory and practice to make this 
reading possible. The third step is to hunt out words already familiar 
from their derivations. The first lesson describes this process in detail; 
thereafter this guessing is expected to follow naturally. The next step is 
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termed the “pickaxe process.” The reading is printed again in sma 
fragments, or sense-lines, in the left-hand column, the translation in 
the right. Both columns are to be read and pondered over until the Lati 
is understood in a general way. The next portion of each lesson is gram 
matical and explains some point of syntax, usually with examples fro 

the text of that lesson. The explanations are clear and simple. All example: 
and words in paradigms are taken from a vocabulary common in t 

liturgy. Considerable grammer is covered in the 33 lessons. No time limi 
is given for any lesson, but mastery is counseled. The student has alwa 

at hand in his I atin-English missal an abundance of collateral reading o 
varying levels of difficulty, on which to test his growing comprehension 

Some professors may say that only a formal and complete grammatic 
foundation can ever support usable knowledge of a language. If hundred 
of young Americans can learn enough Burmese or Moroccan to be sec 
among the natives, by hearing, recognizing, repeating first and analyzinj 
afterward, Catholics can become familiar with their Mother’s tongue b 
an analagous method. The method here used seems well adapted to t 
needs of laymen who must study without the direction of a teache 
Many good directions for a thorough study are given, and helps fo 
review work. The elements of language, e.g., the function of certaif 
parts of speech, are explained with singular clarity. 

The author in his conclusion encourages his students, festina lent 
and forti arimo esto. For their diligence and spiritual motive in learnin 
to read Latin he promises them a “‘new soul” gained by their deeper pene 
tration into the Church’s prayer, and a new dignity of mind. Both boon 


are more likely to be won through the earnest study of this book th 
of any other current textbook of liturgical Latin. E. H. 


PRAYER AND INTELLIGENGE, By Jacques Maritain. Sheed and Ward 

New York, N.Y. 1943. Pp. xi-56. Cloth, $1.00. 

This fifth edition in English of Jacques Maritain’s La Vie d’Oraison 
a short book, easily read, which abounds in good practical commonser 
doctrine on the life of prayer. To one who has never read it before, 
who has become accustomed to the usual Maritain way of expressin 
himself, it is a revelation of Maritain’s own solidly grounded pie 
Prayer and Intelligence is written with a recognition of the limitation 
an author necessarily is subjected to if he attempts to treat the life o 
prayer with simplicity and clarity in a brief discourse without the sac 
fice of depth. Maritain has limited his treatment to a definite end—t 
make the life of prayer better understtod. Those who are too busy 
read the heavier works on prayer can derive profit and insight from i 
It is an Introductio, and one who has thought time lost which is spen 
in the study of the prayer life may learn perhaps that he cannot spen 
his time more profitably. D. J. T. 
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